


The Tragedy of Hamlet 

From whence though wilhngly I came to Denmark 
To (hew my duty in your Coronation ; 

Yet now I mud confefle, that duty done, 

My thoughts and wifhes bend againe toward France, 

And bow them to your gracious leave and pardon. 

King. Have you your fathers leave ?what (ayes 'Tolonitu ? 
Tola. He hath, my Lord, Wrung from me my (low leave* 

By labourfcme petition ; and at la Hr, 

Upon his will I feai’d my hard content. 

Idoebefeech you give him leave to goe. 

King. Take thy-faire houre Laertes, time be thine. 

And thy bed graces ; fpend it at thy will. 

But now my coufin Hamlet , and my fonne. 

Ham. A little more than kin, and lefle than kind. 

King. How is it that the clouds dill hang on you 
Ham. Not fo much my Lord, I am too much in the 
Queen. Good Hamlet cad thy nigbted colour 
And let thine eye looke like a friend on D enmarke. 

Doe not for ever with thy vailed lids 
Seeke for thy noble father in the dud : 

Thou know’d ’tis common all that lives mud dye* 

Faffing through nature to eternity. 

Ham. I Madam, ic is common. 

Queen. If it be. 

Why feemes it (b particular with thee ? 

Ham. Seems Madam, nay it is, I know not teems, 

Tis not alone my inkie cloke could fmother. 

Nor cudomary lutes of lblemneblacke. 

Nor windie (iilpiration of forc’t breath. 

No, nor the fruitfull river in the eye, 

Nor thedeje&ed haviour of the vilage. 

Together with all formes , moods, fhapes of griefe, 

That can denote me truely ; thefe indeed feeme. 

For they ate a&ions that a man might play : 

But I have that within which pafles (hew, 

Thefe but the trappings and tne (hits of woe. 

King. Tis (weet and commendable in your nature Hamlet, 
To give thefe mourning duties to your father . 
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(prince of Dcnmarke.' 

But vou mud know your father lod a father j 
That father lod, lod his, and the furviver bound 
In filliall obligation for (ome tearme 
To doe obfequious forrowes ; but to perfevere 
In obdinate condolement, is a courfc 
Ofimpious dubbornnefle, ns unmanly griefe,' 

It (hewes a will mod incorrefii to Heaven, 

A heart unfortified, or minde impatient. 

An underdanding fimple and unfchool’d : 

For wbat-vve know mud be, and is as common 

As any the mod vulgar thing to fenfe. 

Why (hould we in our peevifh oppofition 
Take it to heart ? fie, ’tis a fault to heaven, 

A fault againd the dead , a fault to nature. 

To reafon mod abferd, whofe common theame 
Is death of fathers, and who dill hath cryed 
From the fird coarfe till he that died to day. 

This mud be (b : we pray you throw to earth 
This unprevailing woe, and thinke of us 
As of a father : for let the world take note 
You are the mod immediate to our throne* 

And with no lede nobility of love 
Than that which deared father beares his fonne 
Doe I impart toward you for your intent 
In going hacke to fchoole to Wittenberg ; 

It is mod retrograde to our defire. 

And we befeech you bend you to remaine 
Here in the cheare and comfort of our eye, 

Our chiefed Courtier, coufin, and our fonne. 

Que. Let not thy mother lofe her prayers Hamlet 
2 pray thee day with us, goe not to Wittenberg. 
Ham. I (hall in all my bed obey you Madame. 
King. Why 'tis a lovingand a faire reply. 

Be as our felfefin Denmark. e. Madame come. 

This gentle and unforc’d accord of Hamlet 
Sits finding to my heart, in grace whereof 
Nojocond health that D enmarke drinkes to day 
But the great Cannon to the clouds (hall tell, 
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